PjilaMpjjm  Ipost  Office, 

QA^ovem/ez  22nc/,  / 3 5(9 . 

JOHN  MARRQN,  Esq. 

Third  As’t  Postmaster-General. 

Sir  : — 

In  June  last,  you  recommended  to  my  attention,  the  subject 
of  a  Money  Order  System  for  the  postal  service  of  the  United 
States.  Since  that  time  I  have  given  the  matter  much  careful 
study,  and  it  has  presented  itself  to  my  notice  in  the  following 
relations : 

The  strong  necessity  for  such  a  system. 

Its  usefulness  to  the  public. 

Its  good  effect  on  the  character  of  the  postal  service. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  successful  operation  peculiar 
to  the  United  States. 

And  the  probability  of  such  a  system  paying  its  owTn  expenses 
in  this  country. 

With  your  permission,  I  will  lay  before  you'the  facts  developed, 
and  the  views  suggested  in  the  consideration  of  each  of  the 
above  points,  although  in  doing  so,  I  may  go  further  into  the 
details  than  may  seem  necessary,  and,  probably,  rehearse  matters 
with  which  you  are  quite  familiar. 

The  necessity  for  some  additional  security  for  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  money  letters  passing  through  the  mails,  cannot  be  over 
stated.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  at  least  5J  per  cent,  of 
all  the  letters  mailed  contain  remittances  of  money,  and  as  the 
total  of  letters  sent  through  the  Post  Offices  of  the  United  States 
in  1857  was  over  150,000,000,  the  money  letters  must  have 
reached  the  large  number  of  8,250,000.  While  the  number 
actually  stolen  in  transit  in  the  mails  is  but  small,  compared  with 
this  great  aggregate,  it  is  large  to  the  public  eye,  and  is  really 
heavy  upon  the  individual  sufferers.  But  the  evil  does  not 
stop  there.  It  consumes  the  time  of  many  of  the  best  offi¬ 
cers  in  the  service  in  vain  attempts  to  remedy  the  wrong, 
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brings  much  unmerited  odium  on  the  Department,  and  other¬ 
wise  injuriously  affects  its  operations. 

The  Registry  System,  adopted  by  the  Department  to  protect 
the  public,  is  wholly  insufficient.  Its  utility  is  confined  to  the 
preservation  of  the -individuality  of  a  particular  letter,  and  fur¬ 
nishing  proof  that  it  was  actually  mailed  and  delivered.  It 
affords  no  adequate  security  to  the  correspondent,  and  removes 
no  temptation  from  the  dishonest  employee.  Indeed  the  worst 
forms  of  the  evil  aimed  at  are  not  reached  at  all,  and  the 
knowledge  of  this,  with  other  causes,  have  prevented  the  system 
from  growing  into  general  use. 

The  demand  for  a  measure  that  will  furnish  full  security  to 
the  public  and  relief  to  the  Post  Office  Department  is  therefore, 
still  unsatisfied,  and  such  a  measure  can  hardly  be  found  in 
any  device,  except  a  Money  Order  System,  such  as  that  in 
use  in  England,  and  other  European  countries.  In  this,  the 
guarantee  of  safety  is  almost  absolute.  The  money  order 
is  of  no  use  to  any  one  but  the  owner,  for  it  is  so  prepared, 
that  no  person  but  the  sender  and  the  proper  payee  have 
knowledge  of  the  particulars  necessary  to  ensure  its  payment. 
The  Postmaster,  who  is  to  pay  the  order,  is  informed  of  these 
particulars  by  a  letter  of  advice  entirely  separate  from  the  order 
itself.  The  order  does  not  even  bear  the  name  of  the  payee. 
It  is  this  peculiarity  that  affords  the  protection — and  the  protection 
is  complete.  Even  if  the  order  is  stolen,  there  is  no' loss  to  the 
owner,  as  the  issuing  Postmaster  cancels  the  first  and  issues 
another.  But  a  money  order  being  useless  except  to  the  owner, 
there  is  nothing  in  it  to  tempt  the  cupidity  of  any  one,  and  in  this 
consists  the  relief  to  the  Department.  With  such  a  system  in 
full  use,  the  Special  Agents,  now  almost  wholly  occupied  in 
futile  efforts  to  ferret  out  depredators,  could  devote  to  the  trans¬ 
portation  service,  the  inspection  and  care  which  its  importance 
demands,  and  which  it  so  seldom  gets.  The  superior  clerks  in 
the  large  post  offices,  relieved  of  this  time  consuming  care, 
would  be  better  able  to  bring  the  despatching  and  delivery  ser¬ 
vice  up  to  the  standards  that  prevail  abroad. 

Incidental  to  the  great  advantages  already  named,  the  money 
order  system  furnishes  others.  One  of  these  is,  the  facility  it 
affords  to  the  payment  by  mail  of  small  fractional  sums,  such 
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as  one  dollar  and  three-quarters,  or  three  dollars  and  thirty-one 
cents,  or  any  other  odd  amounts.  Another  is,  that  it  ensures 
the  person  who  sends  the  money  a  receipt  from  the  one  to 
whom  it  is  sent.  That  receipt  is  exacted  from  the  payee  by  the 
nature  of  the  transaction,  and  being  filed  amongst  the  govern¬ 
ment  records,  silences  all  cavil  and  falsehood  on  that  score,  and 
puts  an  effectual  stop  to  that  sort  of  fraud. 

But  here  we  are  confronted  by  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
engrafting  the  Money  Order  System  upon  the  postal  service  of 
the  United  States — difficulties  peculiar  to  the  condition  of  the 
country.  In  England,  where  the  system  is  in  the  highest  degree 
successful,  the  country  is  compact,  every  part  of  it  being  within 
twenty-four  hours  reach  of  the  seat  of  government,  by  travel  or 
by  letter ;  and  the  population  is  dense.  Here  it  is  just  the 
reverse.  Our  territory  is  extensive — some  of  it  several  weeks 
distant  from  the  seat  of  government  by  travel  or  by  letter,  and 
the  population  is  sparse.  Out  of  this  difference  of  condition 
grow  the  main  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  successful  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  system  into  the  United  States.  Our  post  offices  are 
numerous — two  and-a-half  times  as  many  as  in  Great  Britain — 
the  great  majority  of  them  being  insignificant  in  point  of  busi¬ 
ness,  and  widely  separated  from  each  other.  If  any  considerable 
proportion  of  them  should  be  authorized  to  issue  and  pay  money 
orders,  a  large  amount  of  public  money  would  have  to  be 
deposited  at  these  small  and  remote  places,  to  enable  them  to 
make  prompt  payment  of  the  orders  drawn  on  them.  This 
amount  would,  of  course,  be  unavailable  to  the  Treasury.  And 
again,  as  remittances  are  mostly  from  the  interior  to  the  large 
commercial  cities,  issues  of  money  orders  would  be  in  excess  in 
the  former,  while  payments  would  be  in  excess  in  the  latter. 
Deposits  into  the  Treasury  would  be  heavier  in  the  interior ; 
drafts  out  of  the  Treasury  would  be  heavier  in  the  cities. 
This  reversal  of  the  usual  movements  of  money  might  prevail 
to  an  extent  that  would  seriously  embarrass  the  operations  of  the 
Department.  The  revenue  which  now  accumulates  in  the  large 
offices,  where  it  is  convenient  for  the  uses  of  the  Department, 
would  be  distributed  amongst  small  and  distant  offices,  where  it 
might  be  much  less  available.  From  this  would  result  a  neces- 
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sity  for  the  constant  collection  or  transfer  of  the  scattered  funds, 
which  owing  to  the  nature  of  our  system  of  finance,  and  the 
great  distance  of  many  of  the  post  offices  from  the  Sub-Treasu¬ 
ries,  would  be  difficult.  In  England  and  in  Canada,  these  col¬ 
lections  are  made  chiefly  through  the  agency  of  the  banks.  A 
Postmaster  owing  a  balance  on  his  money  order  account,  pays 
the  amount  into  the  nearest  bank,  and  remits  a  certificate  or 
draft  by  mail — the  transaction  being  without  cost  to  the  govern¬ 
ment.  But  the  financial  operations  of  our  government  being 
wholly  separate  from  banks,  and  paper  money  being  excluded 
from  its  business  by  law,  the  collections  referred  to,  wherever 
necessary,  would  have  to  be  made  by  actual  transportation  of 
coin,  thus  incurring  expense  and  risk  of  loss.  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  whenever  it  might  become  necessary  to  make  advances  to 
distant  offices,  to  enable  them  to  make  payment  at  sight,  the 
advances  could  only  be  made  by  transportation  of  specie  funds. 

Such  being  the  conjectured  results  of  authorizing  any  consi¬ 
derable  number  of  our  post  offices  to  issue  and  pay  money 
orders,  it  is  apprehended  that  the  system  would  have  to  be  con¬ 
fined  to  a  very  limited  class  of  offices,  and  that  this  in  its  turn 
would  narrow  the  sphere  of  its  operations  so  much,  as  to  be  a 
serious  drawback  to  its  usefulness,  and  perhaps  prevent  it  from 
being  a  self-supporting  concern.  These  considerations  are  cer¬ 
tainly  very  forcible,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  difficul¬ 
ties  indicated  would  operate  to  an  extent  wholly  adverse  to  any 
system  that  would  immediately  embrace  any  considerable 
number  of  the  small  post  offices  of  the  United  States.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  seems  equally  clear,  that  if  the  system  were 
confined  to  a  limited  class  of  the  larger  offices,  these  difficulties 
cannot  operate  to  an  extent  that  should  deter  the  Department 
from  recommending,  or  Congress  from  authorizing  a  measure 
capable  of  effecting  so  much  public  good.  This  conclusion  has 
been  arrived  at,  after  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  authorities 
and  facts  bearing  on  the  subject  within  my  reach,  aided  by  the 
experience  of  my  chief  clerk,  Mr.  McKean,  who  has  made 
many  laborious  calculations,  and  also  visited  Canada  to  examine 
the  working  of  the  system  in  operation  there. 

The  necessity  for  confining  any  system  of  money  order  trans- 
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actions  in  this  country  to  the  larger  post  offices,  no  doubt  sug¬ 
gested  as  a  convenient  limit,  that  class  embraced  in  the  draft  of 
a  law  which  you  handed  to  me  in  Washington,  viz :  those 
offices  in  which  the  business  is  so  large  as  to  require  the  Post¬ 
masters  to  be  appointed  directly  by  the  President,  subject  to 
confirmation  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  for  con¬ 
venience  styled  “  Presidential  Offices.” 

As  this  limit  seems  to  be  the  most  practical  one,  at  least  for 
a  commencement,  my  inquiries  have  been  mainly  directed  to 
the  utility,  and  probable  success  of  a  Money  Order  System, 
based  on  the  offices  referred  to.  The  data  upon  which  my  con¬ 
clusions  are  drawn  are  scattered  through  many  books,  papers, 
and  documents,  and  very  inconvenient  for  reference  in  the 
originals.  I  have,  therefore,  compiled  them  into  tables  which 
are  appended  hereto,  lettered  from  A  to  K. 

The  details  set  forth  in  these  tables  touch  all  the  important 
inquiries  connected  with  the  probable  operation  of  a  Money 
Order  system  in  the  United  States,  and  especially  the  points  of 
practicability,  business,  and  success. 

Starting  with  the  proposition,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  de¬ 
monstrate,  that  the  number  of  letters  now  passing  annually 
through  the  mails  of  the  United  States  is  150,000,000,  and 
referring  to  table  B,  it  will  be  seen  that  68  per  cent,  of  that 
number,  [102,000,000]  were  mailed  in  the  fourteen  States  there 
named.  Now  these  are  the  States  in  which  the  “Presidential 
Post  Offices”  are  the  most  numerous,  and  by  further  reference 
to  the  same  table  in  connection  with  table  A,  it  appears  that  64 
per  cent,  of  the  latter  number,  making  65,280,000  letters  are 
annually  mailed  in  the  counties  where  the  Presidential  Offices 
are  situate.  Applying  to  these  figures,  the  proportion  of  valua¬ 
ble  letters  to  all  the  letters  mailed,  5  5-10  per  cent.,  and  the 
proportion  of  the  valuable  letters  for  which  money  orders  are 
in  demand,  24  4-10  per  cent,  according  to  table  G,  it  will 
be  seen,  that  in  the  counties  containing  Presidential  Offices  in 
the  fourteen  States  before  referred  to,  the  annual  number  of 
valuable  letters  sent  by  mail  is  3,590,400,  and  the  number  of 
these  for  which  money  orders  would  be  demanded,  is  870,000. 
This  estimate  of  the  probable  number  of  money  orders  that 
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would  be  required  by  a  business  confined  to  the  Presidential 
Offices,  rests  upon  the  assumption  that  such  offices  could  ac¬ 
commodate  a  population  equal  to  the  whole  population  of  the 
counties  in  which  they  are  located.  But  this  cannot  be  fully 
demonstrated.  If,  however,  the  Presidential  Offices  accommo¬ 
date  no  more  than  their  own  immediate  citizens,  there  will  still 
remain  a  population  and  a  postal  business  affording  to  those 
offices,  415,000  orders  as  a  basis  for  revenue  and  support.  As 
to  the  entire  reliability  of  this  result,  it  is  believed  there  can  be 
no  dispute. 

Going  on  to  table  C,  which  is  an  estimate  of  the  probable 
business,  expense  and  revenue  of  a  money  order  system  estab¬ 
lished  on  the  preceding  basis,  calculated  upon  reliable  data,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  issue  of  360,000  orders  will  pay  all  the 
expenses,  and  leave  a  profit  of  $1,800.  By  the  table,  this  result 
would  be  reached  in  the  fourth  year.  But  whether  it  would 
require  this  length  of  time  to  make  the  system  self-supporting, 
depends  largely  upon  the  principle  upon  which  the  fees  are 
levied.  The  revenue  per  order,  in  the  table  under  consideration, 
is  about  the  average  result  of  charges,  according  to  the  following 
scale : 

For  an  order  of  $5  and  under,  5  cents. 
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This  is  different  from  the  scale  in  the  draft  of  a  law  in  the 
possession  of  the  department,  which  has  but  two  divisions,  viz : 
10  cents  for  orders  under  $10,  and  25  cents  for  orders  over  $10 
and  not  exceeding  $25.  The  scale  first  named  will  more  nearly 
equalize  the  tax  upon  the  customers,  but  should  the  latter  divi¬ 
sion  be  adopted  in  practice,  then  the  revenue  per  order  would 
be  raised  from  the  12J  cents  assumed  in  the  table,  to  about  15 
cents  per  order.  Upon  this  revenue  the  issue  of  300,000  orders 
in  the  third  year  would  yield  a  profit  above  the  gross  expenses  of 
$6,000.  If  the  data  in  the  table  are  taken  as  probable  results, 
then  the  system  will  cost  the  government  annually,  for  three  years, 
an  average  of  $6,333  a  year ;  but  if  the  scale,  which  insures  a 


revenue  of  15  cents  per  order  shall  be  adopted,  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  system  will  cost  the  government  but  an  average 
of  $5,000  per  year,  for  two  years.  The  aggregate  loss  in  the 
first  case,  would  propably  be  covered  by  the  profits  in  the  first 
seven  years ;  the  aggregate  loss  in  the  second  case,  would  proba¬ 
bly  be  covered  by  the  profits  in  the  first  four  years.  But  suppose 
the  whole  should  be  sunk  without  any  return,  is  there  any  way 
by  which  the  government  can  effect  an  equal  amount  of  good  to 
the  public  and  the  postal  service  by  the  expenditure  of  $6,000 
a  year  ?  In  no  event,  however,  can  this  be  an  annual  expense 
without  a  return.  The  Department  paid  on  account  of  mail  de¬ 
predations  in  1857,  $65,000.  Trials,  support  of  prisoners,  law 
expenses,  loss  of  time  to  postmasters  and  clerks  engaged  in  the 
investigation  of  losses,  cost  fully  as  much  more.  This  view 
throws  entirely  out  of  the  account,  the  losses  to  the  immediate 
sufferers  by  mail  depredations,  which  cannot  be  estimated. 
The  portion  of  all  this  that  must  be  saved,  would,  in  a 
money  point  of  view  alone,  equal  the  annual  expense  for  the 
first  few  years,  but  in  point  of  improved  character  of  the  service, 
and  morale,  in  the  employees,  how  far  would  it  outweigh  ? 

Returning  to  the  question  of  probable  business  and  sufficient 
revenue,  the  view  presented  in  table  C,  that  a  business  of 
360,000  orders  would  pay  expenses,  is  fortified  by  the  actual 
result  in  Scotland  in  1856,  as  exhibited  in  table  F.  In  that 
year  the  Scotch  Money  Order  Offices  were  conducted  at  a  gross 
expense  of  about  $35,000,  and  earned  a  gross  revenue  of  about 
$40,000.  The  number  of  orders  issued  was  485,523.  The 
expense  was  7  8-10  cents  per  order,  and  the  revenue  8  9-10 
cents  per  order.  Now  while  360,000  orders  is  a  less  number 
than  that  which  returned  a  net  profit  in  Scotland,  in  1856,  and 
therefore  increases  the  expense  per  single  order,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  the  scale  of  charges  per  order  proposed  in 
the  table,  is  much  greater  than  that  prevailing  in  Scotland,  and 
entirely  compensates  for  the  diminished  business. 

Judging  from  the  facts  and  inferences  presented  in  the  fore¬ 
going,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  a  Money  Order 
System,  established  upon  the  larger  class  of  offices  in  the  United 
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States,  would  have  sufficient  business  and  earn  a  revenue  that 
would  enable  it  to  support  itself. 

The  next  points  of  importance  are — the  probable  amounts 
that  may  be  required  from  the  Department,  as  advances  to  ensure 
prompt  payment — and  the  practicability,  the  means,  and  the 
expense  of  transporting  cash  to  and  from  the  several  offices 
and  depositories,  in  cases  where  advances  and  collections  may 
be  necessary.  As  to  the  first,  it  appears  that  in  Canada,  where 
orders  were  issued,  in  1857,  to  the  amount  of  $1,432,000? 
the  advances  required  were  about  $25,000.  It  seems,  however, 
that  although  this  is  the  usual  proportion,  it  has  happened,  when 
business  was  more  than  usually  active,  and  when  the  Postmasters 
were  allowed  to  get  into  arrears  of  their  remittances,  that  the 
advances  were  swelled  to  three  times  that  amount.  Upon  these 
figures,  table  D  is  constructed,  by  reference  to  which  it  will  be 
seen,  that  to  transact  business  to  the  extent  estimated  in  table 
C,  advances  would  have  to  be  supplied  as  follows  : 


1st  year 

$  17,500 

to 

$  52,500 

2d  “ 

35,000 

.  to 

105,000 

3d  “ 

52,500 

to 

157,500 

4th  “ 

63,000 

to 

189,000 

5th  “ 

70,875 

to 

212,625 

With  reference  to  the  probable  necessity,  means,  and  expense 
of  transporting  cash  between  the  offices  and  the  “Depositories,” 
tables  A,  E,  and  H,  have  been  compiled.  These,  however,  refer 
to  a  branch  of  the  subject  upon  which  the  Department  must  possess 
better  information  than  any  that  can  be  obtained  outside,  for 
indeed  it  may  be  that  little  or  no  transportation  of  cash  may  be 
required  at  all.  But  as  the  apparent  difficulties  in  this  regard 
had  engaged  my  attention  for  a  considerable  time  before  the 
thought  occurred  that  it  might  be  unnecessary  labor,  it  may  be 
well  enough  to  write  down  what  occurred  to  me.  Table  A,  is 
a  recapitulation  of  the  details  in  table  K,  showing  the  number 
of  Presidential  Post  Offices  in  each  State  in  1857 — the  number 
of  said  offices  situated  on  railroads — and  the  average  distance 
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and  time  of  travel  between  said  offices  and  the  most  convenient 
depositories  of  public  money.  By  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that 
of  the  three  hundred  and  ninety-five  Presidential  Post  Offices — 
thrpe  hundred  and  fourteen  are  on  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  railroads.  That  the  greatest  distance  between  any  office  so 
situated  and  the  nearest  depository  of  public  money  is  three 
hundred  and  nine  miles — requiring  twenty  hours  for  communi¬ 
cation,  and  that  the  average  distance  of  such  offices  from  the 
most  convenient  depositories  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
miles;  requiring  less  than  seven,  hours  for  communication. 
These  figures  exhibit  the  facilities  for  communication  or  trans¬ 
portation  between  the  offices  named  and  the  nearest  Deposi¬ 
tories.  The  same  table,  considered  in  connection  with  tables 
E,  and  H,  may  show  the  probable  extent  and  expense  of 
transportation  of  specie  where  required.  It  appears  that  in 
Great  Britain,  where,  in  1856,  money  orders  were  issued  to 
the  amount  of  =£11,805,562,  and  payments  made  to  the  amount 
of  ,£1 1,793,656,  that  thirty-nine  of  the  large  offices  issued 
£5,368,090,  or  about  forty-five  and  five-tenths  per  cent,  of  the 
whole,  and  that  the  same  offices  paid  £6,802,407,  or  about 
fifty-seven  and  six-tenths  per  cent,  of  the  wdiole.  An  analysis 
of  these  figures  gives  the  following  results : 

Payments  by  39  large  offices,  £6,802,407  equal  to  57  6-10  pr  ct 
Receipts  for  issues  “  “  5,368,090  il  45  5-10  11 

Excess  of  payments  over  re¬ 
ceipts,  in  39  large  offices,  £1,434,317  12  1-10  pr.  ct. 

Receipts  from  issues  in  all  rural  or 

interior  offices,  £6,437,472  equal  to  54  5-10  pr  ct. 

Payments,  4,991,249  «  42  4-10  “ 

Excess  of  receipts  over 

payment,  £1,446,223  <£  12  1-I0prct* 

The  first  of  these  results,  shows  the  amount  and  proportion  of 
the  demand  upon  the  general  funds  of  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  to  meet  payments  on  money  order  account,  and  these  are 
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also  the  amount  and  proportion  of  the  general  funds  taken  from 
the  usual  money  centres,  and  distributed  through  the  interior 
districts  by  the  operations  of  the  money  order  business.  The 
second  result  is  of  course  the  converse  of  the  first.  This  shows 
the  amount  and  proportion  of  the  general  funds  accumulated 
in  the  rural  or  smaller  offices — away  from  the  usual  money 
centres,  to  be  collected  again  by  draft  or  transportation  of  cash. 
Hence  it  appears  that  the  proportion  of  the  general  funds  of  the 
Post  office  Department,  drawn  away  from  the  usual  money  cen¬ 
tres  by  the  operations  of  the  money  order  offices  in  England, 
and  that  has  to  be  collected  again,  is  12  1-10  per  cent. 

Similar  calculations,  based  upon  the  money  order  business 
done  in  1S57,  in  twenty-six  of  the  largest  offices  in  Canada, 
show,  that  the  proportion  of  the  general  postal  revenues,  drawn 
away  by  money  orders  from  these  larger  offices  and  distributed 
amongst  the  smaller  ones,  to  be  again  collected  by  remittance, 
or  by  draft,  is  22  3-10  per  cent.  These  proportions  applied  to 
the  estimate  of  probable  business  in  the  United  States  in  table 
C,  give  the  amount  of  the  general  funds  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  drawn  away  from  the  usual  centres,  and  to  be  col¬ 
lected  again  by  draft  or  transportation  of  cash,  as  follows: 

Total  amount  of  business  in  money  orders, 

5th  year  of  operation,  $4,056,000 

Taking  the  British  proportion  the  amount  to 

be  collected  would  be  at  22  1-10  per  cent.  $490,020 

Taking  the  Canadian  proportion,  the  amount  to 

be  collected  would  be  at  22  3-10  per  cent.  $903,150 

Should  the  whole  of  either  of  these  amounts  have  to  be  col¬ 
lected  by  actual  transportation  of  cash  by  express,  the  cost 
according  to  the  tariff  of  rates  now  charged  would  be  less  than 
$1,000. 

But,  as  has  been  remarked,  no  transportation  of  specie  may 
be  required  at  all,  as  the  balances  accumulated  in  the  smaller 
offices  may  be  as  available  there  as  elsewhere  for  the  pay  of 
local  contractors  in  the  States,  where  the  cost  of  mail  transporta¬ 
tion  is  in  excess  of  the  postages. 
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Should  it  occur,  however,  that  specie  remittances  must  be 
made,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  devise  a  plan  by  wdiich  this  can 
be  done  by  a  slight  modification  of  means  already  within  the 
control  of  the  Department,  with  but  little  risk  or  additional  cost. 

Thus  far  the  question  has  been  treated  with  reference  to  a 
money  order  system,  based  upon  the  offices  where  the  compen¬ 
sation  of  the  Postmasters  exceed  81,000  each.  But  the  first 
glance  at  the  tables,  appended  to  this  communication,  will 
show,  that  a  system  so  limited  can  afford  but  little  accommoda¬ 
tion  to  the  people  of  some  of  the  States.  While  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  New  York,  Massachusetts  or  Ohio,  the  offices  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  numerous  to  reach  perhaps  half  of  the  population — in 
South  Carolina,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  and  others,  where 
the  Presidential  Offices  are  very  few  in  number,  the  proportion 
of  the  people  accommodated  would  be  very  small  indeed.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  in  the  latter  named  States,  the  establishment 
of  money  order  offices  wmuld  have  to  extend  beyond  the  Presi¬ 
dential  class,  and  in  view  of  this  necessity,  I  have  prepared  table 
J,  which  is  a  list  of  the  money  order  offices  in  Canada,  with  the 
compensation  of  each  Postmaster.  By  examining  this  table  it 
will  be  perceived,  that  in  that  Province,  the  condition  of  which, 
as  to  broad  expanse  of  territory  and  sparse  population,  is  akin  to 
that  of  our  planting  and  border  States,  the  post  offices  chosen  as 
money  order  offices  are  of  a  much  lower  grade  than  our  Presi¬ 
dential  class.  In  many  instances  the  Postmaster’s  compensation 
does  not  reach  $200,  while  three-fourths  of  them  are  below  $500. 
It  would  seem  to  be  indispensible  to  extend  any  system  that 
may  be  authorized  by  Congress  to  a  similar  class  of  offices  in 
some  of  the  States.  But  it  would  be  wise,  after  all,  to  commence 
the  system  on  a  basis  embracing  offices  of  the  kind  first  indi¬ 
cated  only,  and  to  let  these  extensions  come  afterwards.  For 
in  this  case,  as  in  the  case  of  every  new  measure,  running  into 
extensive  details,  the  fewer  details  there  are  to  look  after  at 
first,  the  easier  it  is  to  start  the  measure  successfully,  and  the 
more  readily  may  difficulties  and  drawbacks,  foreseen  and  unfor- 
seen,  be  provided  for  and  overcome. 

The  foregoing  facts  and  observations  seem  fully  to  establish 
the  necessity  of  a  Money  Order  Office  in  the  United  States,  and 
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its  usefulness  as  a  branch  of  the  postal  service,  and  leave  no 
reasonable  doubt  of  the  entire  practicability  of  a  system  based 
on  the  Presidential  Post  Offices,  and  that  such  a  system  will 
command  a  business  sufficient  to  support  itself. 

The  only  remaining  inquiry  is  whether  the  draft  of  a  law  upon 
this  subject,  which  you  handed  me  a  copy  of,  in  Washington, 
fully  covers  all  the  requirements  of  the  case  as  presented  above. 
In  the  general  it  does.  But  some  additions  and  modifications 
have  occurred  to  me,  and  these  I  have  stated  in  a  separate  paper 
accompanying  the  sketch  of  the  law,  which  I  return. 

Respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

GIDEON  G.  WESTCOTT, 

Postmaster. 
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(A.) 


Recapitulation  of  details  in  table  K*,  showing  the  number  of  Presidential  Post 
Offices  in  each  State — the  population  of  the  towns  and  counties  in  which  said 
Offices  are  situated — the  number  of  said  Offices  situated  on  Railroads — and  the 
average  distance  in  time  and  miles  of  said  Offices  from  Depositories  of  Public 
Mon  eg s. 


STATES. 

Number  of 
Presidential 
Post  Offices  in 
each  State. 

Population  of  towns 
in  which  said  offices 
are  situated. 

1850. 

Population  of  coun¬ 
ties  in  which  said 
offices  are  situated. 
1850. 

Average  dis¬ 
tance  of 
miles  from  a 
Money  De- 
pository. 

Average  dis- 
ancein  hours 
from  Money 
Depository. 

Number  of  said 
offices  situated 
on 

Railroads, 

Maine, . 

15 

110,410 

346,909 

138 

6.30 

9 

New  Hampshire,  , 

9 

59,499 

255,902 

71 

3. 

9 

Vermont,  .  .  ,  , 

6 

23,751 

167,992 

197 

8.30 

6 

Massachusetts,  , 

35 

377,853 

946,246 

65 

3. 

35 

Bhode  Island,  .  . 

4 

59,572 

107,533 

40 

o 

3 

Connecticut,  ,  , 

17 

106,298 

274,367 

87 

4. 

16 

New  York,  .  .  . 

58 

1,109,663 

2,704,125 

.  125 

5.30 

47 

New  Jersey,  ,  .  , 

10 

107,456 

273,771 

20 

1. 

10 

Pennsylvania,  ,  , 

33 

612,021 

1,457,067 

100 

5. 

30 

Delaware,  ,  .  . 

1 

13,979 

33,120 

28 

1. 

1 

Maryland,  .  .  .  , 

5 

188,045 

339,637 

92 

4.30 

4 

Dist.  of  Columbia, 

2 

51.687 

51,687 

2 

Virginia,  .  .  .  , 

13 

105,525 

232,918 

80 

4. 

13 

North  Carolina,  . 

7 

29,124 

114.947 

54 

3. 

4 

South  Carolina,  ,  . 

3 

50,673 

124,734 

130 

8. 

2 

Georgia,  .... 

11 

49.106 

151,610 

246 

14. 

ii 

Alabama,  .  .  ,  . 

5 

30,678 

124,704 

309 

20. 

2 

Mississippi,  .  ,  . 

6 

21,104 

132,466 

252 

15. 

5 

Louisiana,  ,  . 

3 

120,952 

147,798 

1 

Florida,  .... 

•2 

4,045 

15,981 

2 

Texas, . 

4 

10,690 

18,387 

26 

2 

Arkansas,  .  . 

2 

2,406 

8,568 

1 

Missouri,  .  .  .  , 

7 

97,588 

177,528 

125 

7. 

1 

Kentucky,  .  .  . 

7 

74,816 

133,972 

78 

4. 

4 

Tennesse,  ,  .  ,  . 

6 

36,559 

149,486 

220 

16. 

5 

Ohio, . 

29 

294,530 

908,264 

.  169 

8. 

20 

Indiana,  ,  .  . 

14 

56,858 

206,541 

123 

6. 

14 

Illinois,  ,  .  ,  . 

27 

98,516 

337,874 

98 

5. 

27 

Michigan,  .  .  .  . 

15 

75,605 

246,724 

90 

5. 

12 

'Wisconsin,  .  ,  . 

15 

55,472 

180,591 

171 

7. 

12 

Iowa, . 

11 

23,445 

7S,73S 

204 

11. 

7 

California,  .  ,  . 

13 

18,050 

395 

4,075,976 

10,450,187 

125 

6.30 

315 

*  Table  K  is  omitted  on  account  of  its  great  length. 
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(B.) 

Table  referring  to  the  fourteen  States  in  which  the  Presidential  Post  Offices  are 
most  numerous — showing  the  aggregate  population  of  said  States  in  1850 — ■ 
and  the  proportion  of  that  population  contained  in  the  counties  in  which  said 
offices  are  situated.  Showing  also  the  gross  letter  postages  of  said  States  in 
1857 — and  the  proportion  of  said  postage  to  the  whole  letter  postage  of  the 
United  States.  Calculations  are  added  showing  the  total  number  of  letters 
passed  through  the  United  States  mails  in  1857 — the  proportion  of  these  in 
the  States  named  in  the  table — the  proportion  of  the  latter  in  counties  contain¬ 
ing  Presidential  Offices— the  proportion  of  valuable  letters  in  the  latter  num¬ 
ber — and  the  proportion  of  Money  Orders  required  by  this  number  of  valuable 
letters. 


STATES. 

Population  1850. 

Pop.  of  Counties 
containing 
Presidential  Offices 

Postages  collected 
in  States 
named  in  1857. 

Maine,  .... 

583,169 

346,909 

138,592 

00 

Vermont,  .... 

314,120 

168,002 

87,867 

00 

New  Hampshire, 

317,976 

255,902 

90,990 

00 

Rhode  Island, 

147,545 

107,533 

59,716 

00 

Connecticut  .  .  . 

370,792 

274,367 

195,522 

00 

Massachusetts, 

994,514 

946,246 

54b, 245 

00 

New  York,  .  .  . 

3,097,394 

2,704,125 

1,401,203 

00 

New  Jersey,  .  . 

489,555 

273,771 

106,110 

00 

Pennsylvania,  .  . 

2,311,786 

1,457,067 

562,170 

00 

Ohio, . 

1,980,329 

908,264 

440,054 

00 

Indiana,  .... 

988,416 

206,541 

159,086 

00 

Illinois,  .... 

851.470 

337,874 

358,480 

00 

District  of  Columbia, 

51,687 

51,687 

42,062 

00 

Maryland,  .... 

583,034 

337,637 

158,624 

00 

13,081,787 

8,375,925 

4,346,721 

00 

Total  letter  postages  and  stamps  sold  in  U.  £.,  in 
1857, 

Proportion  of  this  in  the  14  States  named 
above  68  per  cent. 

Proportion  of  the  population  in  the  counties  where 
Presidential  Offices  are,  to  the  whole  population 
of  said  fourteen  States, 

Total  of  letters  in  the  United  States  in  1857, 

Proportion  of  these  in  the  States  above 
named,  68  per  cent. 

Proportion  of  the  latter  in  Counties  where 
Presidential  Offices  are,  64  per  cent. 

Proportion  of  valuable  letters  in  latter  number 
5J  per  cent. 

Proportion  of  these  that  may  contain  money 
orders  1  3-10  per  cent  of  total,  or  24  4-10 
per  cent  of  valuable.  [See  table  G.] 


$6,431,962 

4,346,727 

64  per  cent. 
150,000,000 

102,000,000 

65,280,000 

3,590,400 

870  000 


Estimate  of  probable  business  of  Money  Order  Offices  in  the  United  States,  for  first  five  years,  showing  the 

probable  expense,  revenue,  and  loss  or  profit,  each  year. 
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Table  showing  the  probable  advances  that  may  be  required  from  the  Treasury,  to  enable  the  Money 
Order  Offices  to  make  prompt  payment,  in  each  year,  for  first  five  years. 
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Statement  showing  the  Amount  of  Money  Orders  issued  and  paid  at  the 
undermentioned  Offices,  in  Great  Britain,  during  the  Year  1856. 


OFFICES. 

1856. 

Issues.  , 

Payments. 

England. 

£ 

£ 

Bath . 

78,264 

72,997 

Birmingham . 

192,443 

305,374 

Bradford,  Yorkshire . 

45,032 

41,228 

Bristol . 

132,477 

208,289 

Cheltenham, . 

57,227 

41,239 

Coventry . . 

35,663 

25,161 

Derby . 

48,448 

43,194 

Exeter . 

65,899 

77,395 

Hull . 

97,192 

118,395 

Leeds . 

110,485 

140,229 

Leicester . 

47,689 

45,788 

Liverpool . 

358,646 

360,874 

London . 

2,202,229 

3,336,679 

Macclesfield . 

16,923 

11,434 

Manchester . 

325.029 

386,809 

N  ewcastle-on-Ty  ne . 

97,230- 

83,302 

Norwich . 

50,822 

61,737 

Nottingham . 

80,727 

66,701 

Plymouth . 

64,115 

67,649 

Portsmouth . 

90,555 

70,043 

Newcastle,  Staffordshire,  and  Potteries . 

77,097 

83,163 

Preston . 

56,772 

47,047 

Sheffield . 

83,604 

93,487 

Southampton . 

76,901 

70,714 

W  olverhampton . 

50,213 

-  33,437 

York . 

67,687 

63,768 

Ireland. 

Belfast . 

41,506 

44,375 

Cork . 

30,062 

37,877 

Drogheda . . 

5,473 

8,017 

Dublin . 

266,043 

210,558 

Limerick . 

16,179 

20,918 

Londonderry . 

9,401 

11,928 

Waterford . 

12,476 

11,448 

Scotland. 

Aberdeen . 

32,509 

42,426 

Dundee . 

33,274 

128,271 

29,608 

205,383 

Edinburgh . . 

Glasgow . 

153,810 

17,996 

11,721 

5,368,090 

192,199 

17,638 

13,899 

6,802,407 

Perth . 

Stirling . 

3 
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Table  showing  the  Annual  Aggregates  of  Letters,  Money  Orders,  and  Registered  Letters,  in  England, 
Ireland,  Scotland,  Canada  and  the  United  States,  with  the  proportion  of  letters,  money  orders  and 
valuable  letters  to  the  total  of  letters  and  to  the  population. 
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for  registering  a  letter,  which  is  but  one  penny  currency,  rather  less  than  two  cents  of  our  money.  This  charge 
is  about  two-fifths  of  the  postage  for  a  single  letter.  Our  registry  fee  of  five  cents  is  nearly  two-fold  the 
postage  on  a  single  letter.  In  England  the  registry  fee  is  sixpence  sterling,  sixfold  the  rate  of  inland  postage 
there. 

:i:  Tliis  is  calculated  from  the  return  in  the  Postmaster-General’s  Report,  for  1857,  where  the  receipts  from  registered  letters  is  stated  at  $35,904  90.  This,  at 
five  cents  a  letter,  gives  (ho  above  number.  But  the  return  may  include  the  postage  as  well  as  the  fees,  which  would  reduce  the  number  to  434,100. 
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Is  an  exhibit  of  the  cost  of  Mail  Transportation 

by  States. 


STATES. 


Maine . ' 

New  Hampshire . 

Vermont . 

Massachusetts . 

Rhode  Island . 

Connecticut . 

New  York  . 

New  Jersey  . 

Pennsylvania . 

Delaware  . 

Maryland  . 

District  of  Columbia1 

Virginia . 

North  Carolina . 

South  Carolina . 

Georgia  . 

Florida  . 

Alabama . 

Mississippi . 

Texas  . 

Kentucky . 

Michigan . 

Wisconsin  . 

Louisiana  . 

Tennessee  . 

Missouri . 

Illinois . 

Ohio . 

Indiana . 

Arkansas . 

Iowa . 

California  . 

Minnesota . 


Mail 

Transportation. 


.  98,275  20 

.  47,552  04 

.  65,229  14 

. 154,700  71 

.  14,523  04 

.  88,572  50 

. 469,131  95 

.  93,856  71 

. 331,378  57 

.  17,166  08 

. 209,318  87 


! . 309,893  07 

. 195,507  48 

i . 230,054  34 

. 259,120  57 

.  73,770  74 

: . 249,275  53 

1 . 220,335  42 

. 229,630  61 

1 . 144,283  09 

: . 140,408  22 

. 105,820  18 

. 621,416  71 

. 158,485  93 

. 224,763  22 

. 394,340  01 

. 504,362  55 

. 206,359  93 

. 172,320  30 

1 . 102,336  42 

. 245,831  31 

.  38,128  75 


Showing  the  annual  cost  of  the  Money  Order  System,  (in  Canada,)  specifying  in  detail  the  Disbursements 
for  Salaries,  Advertising,  Account  Books,  Printing,  Stationery,  and  every  other  item  ot  expenditure,  tor 
the  vear  endimr  30th  September,  1857. 
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List  of  the  Money  Order  Offices  in  Canada,  showing  the  Character  or  Class 
of  Offices  selected  for  that  purpose,  as  exemplified  in  the  compensation 
of  Postmasters. 


OFFICES. 

Postmasters' 

(Jompen- 

satinQ. 

OFFICES. 

Postmasters’! 

Compen¬ 

sation, 

Allans  ville, 

$80 

00 

Hamilton, 

2000 

V 

Aurora, 

170 

4 t 

Hatley, 

90  “1 

Amhersthurg, 

335 

i  4 

Hawkesburg, 

180 

4  4  1 

Aylmer,  East, 

450 

4  4 

Holland  Landing, 

190 

4  4 

Ayr, 

400 

4  4 

Huntingdon, 

215 

44  | 

Barrie, 

850 

4  4 

Indiana, 

85 

44 

Bath, 

200 

4  4 

Ingersoll, 

960 

4  4  1 

Bayfield, 

280 

4  4 

Kamouraska, 

130 

4  4 

Beachfield, 

170 

“ 

Kemptville, 

275 

4  4 

Beamsville, 

200 

4  4 

Kincardine. 

320 

4  4 

Belleville, 

1490 

4  4 

Kingston, 

4  4 

Bentinck, 

375 

4  4 

L’Original, 

44 

Berlin, 

750 

4  4 

Lachine, 

160 

<4 

Berthier, 

Lachute, 

135 

44 

Bowmanville, 

945 

4  4 

Lacolle, 

90 

4  4 

Bradford, 

390 

4  4 

Lanark, 

115 

4  4 

Brampton, 

530 

4  4 

Laprairie, 

130 

4  4 

Brantford, 

1895 

4  4 

Leeds, 

105 

4  4 

Brighton, 

510 

<4 

Lenoxville, 

155 

4  4 

Brockville, 

1600 

4  4 

Lindsay, 

490 

<  4 

Brooklin, 

190 

44 

London, 

145 

4  4 

Burford, 

220 

4  4 

Longuenil, 

210 

4  4 

Carleton  Place, 

135 

4  4 

Lyn, 

95 

4  4 

Cayuga, 

265 

4  4 

Markham, 

260 

<  4 

Chambly, 

330 

4  4 

Melbourne, 

210 

4  4 

Chatham,  C.  W. 

1295 

44 

Merrickville, 

330 

44 

Chippawa, 

420 

44 

Milton,  W. 

310 

4  4 

Clifton, 

830 

4  4 

Mitchell, 

275 

44 

Clinton, 

370 

4  4 

Montreal, 

2000 

<  4 

Coaticook, 

120 

44 

Morpeth, 

270 

4  4 

Cobourg, 

1720 

4  4 

Morrrisburg, 

290 

4  4 

Compton, 

280 

4  4 

Napanee, 

375 

4  4 

Cornwall, 

620 

4  4 

Napierville, 

90 

<  4 

Dereliam, 

210 

4  4 

Newboro, 

95 

4  4 

Drummandville. 

230 

4  4 

Newburg, 

140 

<  4 

Dundas, 

890 

4  4 

New  Castle, 

445 

<  4 

Dunnville, 

450 

4  4 

New  Market, 

350 

4  4 

Elora, 

565 

4  4 

Niagara, 

640 

44 

Etobicoke, 

95 

4  4 

Nicolet, 

130 

44 

Fergus, 

440 

4  4 

Norwich, 

210 

<4 

Galt, 

1000 

44 

Oakville, 

590 

<  4 

Gananoque, 

315 

44 

Orangeville, 

205 

44 

Georgetown, 

340 

44 

Orillia, 

290 

4  4 

Goderich, 

1005 

4  4 

Oshawa, 

710 

4  4 

Granby, 

205 

4  4 

Otanabee, 

120 

44 

Grimsby, 

225 

4  4 

Ottawa  City, 

1850 

4  4 

Guelph, 

1555 

44 

Owen  Sound, 

610 

4  4 

Haldimand, 

200 

44 

Pakenliam, 

255 

44 

Table  J. — Continued , 


OFFICES. 

Postmasters' 

Compen¬ 

sation. 

OFFICES. 

Postmaster  s 
Compen¬ 
sation. 

Palermo, 

120 

4  4 

Saugeen, 

115 

00 

Paris, 

1645 

t  4 

Seneca, 

420 

4  4 

Pembroke, 

285 

4  4 

Sherbrook, 

580 

4  4 

Penetanguishene, 

120 

4  4 

Simcoe, 

860 

4  4 

Perth, 

670 

44 

Smith’s  Falls, 

610 

4  4 

Peterboro, 

895 

a 

Smithville, 

150 

4  4 

Philipsburg,  E. 

75 

t  < 

Sparta, 

110 

4  4 

Pickering, 

130 

t  < 

Stanstead, 

290 

4  4 

Pickton, 

665 

4  4 

Sterling, 

195 

4  4 

Pike  River, 

90 

4  4 

Stony  Creek, 

85 

4  4 

Port  Colboume, 

195 

4  4 

Stouffville, 

170 

4  4 

Port  Dalhousie, 

120 

4  4 

Strabane, 

35 

4  4 

Port  Dover, 

305 

4  4 

Stratford, 

1130 

4  4 

Port  Hope, 

1410 

4  4 

Streetsville, 

225 

4  4 

Port  Robinson, 

225 

4  4 

Terrebonne, 

90 

4  4 

Port  Rowan, 

165 

4  4 

Thornhill, 

150 

4  4 

Port  Sarnia, 

830 

4  4 

Thorold, 

330 

4  4 

Port  Stanley, 

265 

44 

Three  Rivers, 

880 

4  4 

Prescott, 

865 

4  4 

Toronto, 

2000 

4  4 

Preston, 

620 

4  4 

Trenton, 

325 

4  4 

Quebec, 

2000 

4  4 

Vankleekhill, 

170 

4  4 

Ramsey, 

175 

4  4 

Vienna, 

610 

4  4 

Renfrew, 

210 

4  4 

Victoria, 

130 

4  4 

Richmond  Hill, 

210 

4  4 

Wards  ville, 

155 

4  4 

Rigaud, 

95 

“ 

Warwick, 

100 

4  4 

Rimouskin, 

205 

4  4 

Waterdown, 

215 

4  4 

Riv.  du  Loup, 

390 

4  4 

Waterford, 

220 

4  4 

St.  Andrews, 

270 

4  4 

Waterloo, 

145 

4  4 

St.  Catharine’s, 

1555 

4  4 

Wellington  Square, 

170 

4  4 

St.  Eustache, 

145 

4  4 

West  Flamboro, 

100 

4  4 

St.  George, 

115 

4  4 

Weston, 

185 

4  4 

St.  Hyacinthe, 

525 

4  4 

Whitby, 

1085 

4  4 

St.  John’s,  C.  E. 

660 

4  4 

William  Henry, 

450 

4  4 

St.  Mary’s, 

415 

4  4 

Williams, 

55 

4  4 

St.  Therese, 

50 

4  4 

Windsor, 

865 

4  4 

St.  Thomas,  C.  E. 

195 

4  4 

Woodbridge, 

130 

4  4 

St.  Thomas,  C.  W. 

790 

4  4 

Woodstock, 

1280 

4  4 

Sandwich, 

225 

4  4 

York, 

110 

4  4 

